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him with a shady reputation, schemed endlessly to separate Kentucky from
Virginia and then to join it to Spain, for which he was secretly working. Set-
tlers in the Tennessee area organized the short-lived "free state of Franklin,"
electing John Sevier governor.

Even during the Revolution, Ethan Allen and his brother Ira attempted to
negotiate a treaty with Britain which would have made Vermont a province
of Canada. While the real objective of the Aliens may have been to force Con-
gress to side with the Green Mountain Boys against New York, which claimed
the territory, talk of making Vermont a British province continued in the Con-
federation period. All these secessionist threats had to await solution until
the federal government was established, after which Vermont, Kentucky and
Tennessee were promptly admitted to the Union.

The Northwest Ordinance, greatest achievement of the Congress of the Con-
federation, was adopted in July 1787, at the very moment that the Constitu-
tional Convention, meeting in Philadelphia, was drafting a far-reaching plan
to replace the Confederation itself. The ordinance provided for three stages of
government in the new lands north of the Ohio River. First, they would be
administered by a governor, a secretary and three judges named by Congress.
As soon as there were 5,000 free adult males in the territory, authority would
reside in an elected legislature. Finally, when the population reached 60,000
in any given area, that section could become a state and be entirely equal
with the existing states. Not more than five states could be carved out of the
territory. (Eventually these became Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and
Wisconsin.) The Northwest Ordinance was also notable for its guarantees of
freedom of worship, civil liberties and public support of education. Moreover,
it showed foresight in prohibiting slavery. Above all, it set a significant prece-
dent for the handling of American territories, not as colonies, but as entities
moving toward statehood and equality.

Congress was not nearly so successful when it turned to several other issues
threatening to blow the new nation apart. Divisive sectionalism seemed to
be in the ascendant everywhere, and its persistent strength during the years
of the Confederation persuaded many sober statesmen that the United States
was simply too large to remain united. General Benjamin Lincoln thought
that peace and safety might best be secured by "a firm alliance between the
divisions" rather than by union, New Englanders like Theodore Sedgwick fa-
vored setting up a "northern confederation/' and Jefferson spoke of the dif-
ficulties between the sections. "God bless them both," he said of East and
West, "and keep them in union, if it be for their good, but separate them, if
it be better." There were serious divisions even within the older states; in sev-
eral of them, back-country citizens demanded a larger voice as population
pressed westward, forcing a shift in state capitals from the coast to the interior.

FINANCE was another area in which the Confederation proved impotent to
manage the problems thrust upon it. Congress started its postwar opera-
tions with a debt of almost $40 million, not including the debts of the several
states. But the government had no dependable sources of revenues. The old
system of requisitions on the states had largely broken down. At the close of
1783, less than 15 per cent of the $10 million requested had been paid by the
states. At one point Robert Morris declared that talking to the states about
money was like preaching to the dead. Congress plumbed the depths of

A realistic American Indian, this
scalp-waving brave appeared in
an English volume of 1789. The au-
thor, a British war veteran, told
of how General Burgoync had en-
couraged Indian allies to "take the
scalps of the dead, when killed by
your fire and in fair opposition"
but warned (in vain) that "on no
account. . . are they to be taken
from the wounded or even dying."
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